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INTRODUCTION. 





Tue value of a system of vocal exercises depends largely upon the 
intelligence of the teacher and pupil using them. 


The exercise itself is helpless and harmless. It will be helpful or 
harmful according to the degree of musical intelligence exercised in 
using it. 

Not all vocal practice is helpful. A large part of it is detrimental, 
because the pupil does not know exactly what he is trying to do. 


He is led to believe that if he does things in a certain way he will 
sooner or later produce the right kind of tone. But he is uncertain about 
the tone. He is not sure when it is right and when it is wrong, and so 
if the truth were known he is thinking of how he is singing rather than 
of what he is singing, of the Wey he is holding his mouth and throat 
rather than of how it sounds. 


The thing of paramount aborts in guiding the pupil’s papGice is 
how it sounds. In other words, tone quality. 


I hold that the voice need not be shrouded in mystery and approached 
with awe. 


We need only remember that the end of voice culture is singing, that 
the aim of voice production is a singing tone. 


It is evident that the pupil can not practice to advantage until he at 
least knows the difference between good tone and bad tone. He must 
have a correct idea of tone quality. When he has gained that he can 
work to advantage. Until that time his practice should all be done with 
the teacher. 


At this point some one asks if I ignore physical processes entirely. I 
am aware of the nature of the medium through which singing is done, 
and fully recognize the importance of everything involved in it, both 
mental and physical, but I feel sure that much of the vocal teaching in 


the past has cultivated muscular processes at the expense of tone quality. 
3 


— 


4 INTRODUCTION. 


I believe vocal pupils have been put through a lot of physical evolu- | 
tions, both unpleasant and unnecessary. 


The pupil should never be allowed to forget that the tone es the thing, 
and it is the business of the teacher constantly to assist him in forming a 
correct tone concept. 


This is the only thing he has to guide him in his practice. 


As this concept grows he will find he has much less to do physically 
than he suspected. He will be surprised at how little conscious physical 
effort is required in the production of a musical tone. Good tone is 
always easy. It is the bad tone that is difficult. 


A brief statement of the proposition is this: Anow what you want, 
then get the conditions right. What you want is a musical tone. Getting 
the conditions right is freeing the tone from all muscular interference and 
properly managing the breath. 


SECURING RIGHT CONDITIONS. 


FIRST CONDITION. 


Briefly this may be said to be gaining control of the breath and free- 
ing the throat from muscular interference. Good tone is impossible if 
either condition is lacking. 

But inasmuch as throat interference is usually the result of imperfect 
breath control, and can not be removed until breath control is eee it 
will be well to, consider that subject first. 


Tue DIAPHRAGM. 


The most important factor in breathing is the diaphragm. It forms 
the bottom of the air-tight box which contains the lungs. 
_ Its action is downward and forward in taking breath. Use the follow- 
ing devices for securing its proper action. 


Exercise No. I.—Place the tips of the fingers at the waist, just at the 
bottom of the breastbone, and make the effort of blowing out a light. 
The slight impulse felt is the action of the diaphragm. 


Exercise No. 2.—Place tips of fingers at the waist and take a series of 
_ short breaths, in imitation of the panting of a dog. This is to gain free- 
dom and flexibility of the diaphragm. 

The diaphragm should move outward in taking breath, and inward as 
the breath is expelled. Continue the exercise ten seconds. Repeat two 


or three times. 


Exercise No. 3.—Place tips of fingers at the waist. Take a short 
breath, with an outward impulse of the diaphragm. Expel it through the - 


lips with an inward impulse. Make the exercise rhythmical. For example, 
5 
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double measure, expel the breath on one, breathe on two. Continue for 
elght measures. 


Exercise No. 4.—Place tips of fingers at the waist. Take breath with 
a short outward impulse. With a short inward impulse sing syllable 
ho. Make the exercise rhythmical, as in No. 3, and sing eight measures. 
The tone must be staccato and pp. 


Exercise No. 5.—Take breath with an outward impulse of the dia- 
phagm, and sing the vowels, oo oh ah 4 é with a slight sinking of the — 
diaphragm for each vowel. 

Each vowel must be staccato and pp. There must be no escape of 
breath between vowels. 

Each group is to be done with one breath. 

Breathe at the rest in each measure. 








= 
CFOS 





Exercise No. 6.—In the same way use the syllables la, be, da, me, ni, 
po, tu. Pronounced lah, bay, dah, may, nee, po, too. 


® e 2 @ ® e s : 
We ote ge eae oe a pes 


la be da me ni 


Nos. 5 and 6 may be done in D and E flat also. 

Exercises 1—6 are in no sense deep-breathing exercises. They are only 
for the purpose of establishing proper action of the diaphragm. Hence 
the sides are not involved. Only a small amount of breath is taken. 

Deep breathing exercises follow. 

It is not unusual to find one who reverses this action of the dia- 
phragm, and sinks at the waist when taking breath. This must not be 
allowed to continue. It can be easily corrected in the following way: 

Place the tips of the fingers at the waist and exhaust the breath as 
completely as possible, sinking at the waist. When the limit is reached 
hold the position a few seconds, then take the breath quickly. 

This will result in an outward impulse of the diaphragm. Repeating 
this a few times each day will soon establish the proper action. 


a ee, 
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Derr BREATHING. 


With the proper action of the diaphragm, the way is clear for the prac- 


tice of deep breathing. 


It is not the heroic physical exercise some would have us believe, and 
should leave the pupil refreshed rather than exhausted. 

In the effort to breathe deeply the pupil often crowds the lungs so full 
that, in order to hold it, it is necessary to assume a-rigid condition from 
head to foot. 

Breath management, for purposes of singing, can never be gained in 
this way. 

It is a mistake to think such an amount of breath necessary to sustain 
a long phrase, and to try to control the breath with rigid muscles is no less 
erroneous than to sing with a rigid throat. 

In deep breathing a comfortable breath will be found ample. It is 
not so much a matter of a large quantity of breath as the ey to prop- 


_ erly manage ite 


The object of this book and its limits will not admit of an anatomical 
dissertation on breathing. Such a thing is of doubtful value anywhere. 
We learn by doing, not by theorizing. 


Exercise No. 7.—Place the hand on the upper chest. Raise the chest 
slightly before breathing. Inhale slowly. Let the process of filling the 
lungs occupy four seconds. Hold the breath six seconds. 

The throat must not be closed in holding the breath. The pupil must 
see to it that the throat remains in the same open position while holding 
the breath as while taking it. 

To close the throat and let the entire weight of the breath strike it 
would defeat the purpose of the exercise and induce rigidity of the throat, 
that would make good singing impossible. ° 

The throat, lips and lower jaw must remain relaxed while the breath 
is held. | 

Let the breath escape suddenly through the mouth, sinking at the 
diaphragm, but without dropping the upper chest. 


Exercise No. 8.—The chest up, as in No. 7. Fill the lungs quickly 
through the lips and nose. Exhale slowly with the hissing sound of s. 
See that the flow of breath is even and steady. Sustain while fifteen is 
counted, about as fast as seconds. Later extend to twenty and twenty- 
five. 
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The exercise may be varied by counting from one to twenty-five at a 
given pitch. The counting should be done first staccato, then legato. 


Norr.—When the lungs have to be filled quickly at the end of- a 
phrase where there is no rest, it can not be done through the nose. In. 
such cases it is perfectly proper to breathe through the mouth. 

In the practice of No. 8 and the following exercises in breath manage- 
ment the diaphragm should not relax at the beginning of the phrase, but 
be held forward until the middle of the phrase is reached, thus counter- 
acting the pressure of the external abdominal muscles. 

The act of vocalizing is not that of forcing the breath through the 
vocal cords, but rather that of holding the breath. There is very little 
conscious effort in good singing. Forcing the breath would do two things, 
both of which are wrong: First, it would cause rigidity of the breath- 
controlling muscles. Second, it would put such a strain on the vocal cords 
that the tone would soon become harsh, breathy and unmusical. 

It is not difficult to hold the breath when nothing else is required, but 
to hold the breath during the act of singing is not so easy. 

In many cases, as soon as the tone begins, the singer loses control of 
the breath, with the result that it is gone long before the phrase is finished. 

There is a lack of mental control of the mechanism. It should 
respond instantly to his thought. He should be able to start it, regulate 
it or stop it completely at any moment. 


Exercise No. 9.—Take a deep breath, and in pantomime say the words, 
one, two, three, four, four times. Remember this is to be done without 
the use either of voice or breath, but the lips, tongue, teeth and lower jaw 
are used, as they are in the act of singing. It connects the motions of 
singing with the act of holding the breath. Use the following lines in 
the same way : . . . 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Bright and cheerful is the day. 


Exercise No. 10.—Count one, two, three, four, four times, in a soft 
whispet, holding the breath without rigidity. Use also the lines oi 
words given in No. 9. 


Exercise No. Il.—At the pitch G sing four measures, quadruple meas- 
ure, singing one, two, three, and holding the breath the fourth beat in 
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each measure. Also sing one, two, and hold the breath three and four, 
in each measure. Jour measures with one breath. 

Be careful not to crowd the lungs. 

The following exercises should each be sung with one breath. Where 
there are rests the breath must be held: 


Exercise No. 12. 


eae See Sl 


Cheered by thoughts of home and beau-ty love shall be our gui- ding star. 








“=o 





Exercise No. 13. 


5 ae en ee 


- lence, si - lence, make no noise nor = stir. 





Exercise No. 14. 





And the earth was with-out form and void. 


These exercises may be transposed for high voices. 

Other long phrases should be selected by the teacher. 

The singer should not find himself out of breath at the end of the 
phrase. He must so manage the breath as to give the impression of 
unlimited resource. 

After these phrases are well in hand they should be done in the fol- 
lowing way: After singing the last note of the exercise stop, hold the 
breath three seconds, then sing a long ah. ~ 





SECOND CONDITION. 


RELAXATION. 


The second of the two conditions necessary to good voice production— 
that of relaxation—is of equal importance with the first. 
Muscular interference, especially about the throat, is so prevalent 
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among vocal students, that I have the first one yet to see who was en- 
tirely free from it in the beginning. | 

This habit of contracting the muscles of the tongue, lips, lower jaw 
and larynx is usually formed before going to a vocal teacher. The indi- 
vidual does more or less singing before making up his mind it is worth 
while to study. The teacher’s work, therefore, is already cut out when 
it comes to him. 

Singers put too much physical, and not enough mental, effort into 
their work, and make hard work of what should be as easy and natural as 
laughing. Remember that the good tone is always easy. It is the bad 
tone that is difficult. 7 

It is often difficult to convince students that a musical tone should be 
free from conscious effort, and yet upon this depends their success. 

Two things they must have in addition to a correct mental conception, 
namely, breath control and a relaxed throat. The number of tired throats 
among singers is appalling. The muscles are held rigidly from the first 
note with the result that by the time a few measures have been sung the 
muscles are cramping and the throat is tired. | 

The important thing is how to get rid of it. If the muscles of the 
throat are kept in motion they will not become tense. Hence simple 
exercises, which keep the muscles in motion, should be used. 


Exercise No. 15. 


mah mah mah 
bah bah bah 
fah =<fah. > ‘fah 


——S ae 


For relaxing the lower jaw, let the lower jaw drop loosely on each 
syllable. Transpose by half steps, but keep within the easy compass of 
the voice. 











Exercise No. 16. 


Compass the same as No. 15. 




















i= Sere ammeter ces os 


la la la la ie 


For ralaxing the tip of the tongue, the lower jaw remains at rest 
throughout the exercise. Only the tip of the tongue moves. Transpose. 
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Exercise No. 17. 


To five of the key and return. 





This exercise not only loosens and relaxes the entire body of the 
tongue, but the larynx as well. Notice that when the tongue is in posi- 
tion for k, it is touching the upper teeth at the back; for oo it drops. 
When sung it is tossing the tongue loosely backward and forward. 


Exercise No. 18. 








The difference between ah and é is in the position of the tongue. It 
lies limp in the mouth for ah. It is slightly arched and pushed forward 
for eé. oe ) 

In this exercise the lower jaw is not actively involved. Open the 
mouth loosely and let it remain in that position. The action is for the 
tongue. 

Practice slowly at first. Later increase the speed until the exercise 
can be done easily with one breath. . 

Transpose to suit the voice. 


Exercise No. 19. 





eaeers. 4725-0) 7. 8 
do re mi fa sol la ti do 
la me da me ni po tu 
, ——~<~ 


a 
Sing rapidly in the three ways indicated. 

All of these exercises should be sung with not more than half voice. 
They should be kept within the easy part of the vocal compass. As the 
throat gains in flexibility they may be transposed upward. 

Remember that relaxation is a mental process. Hold the arm in a 
horizontal position. The muscles are vitalized. Now devitalize the arm. 
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That is, let all the muscular tension fall out of it. It drops of its own 
weight, and hangs limp by the side. The process of devitalizing or re- 
laxing the lips, lower jaw and tongue is precisely the same. 


THE TONE. 


Voick PLaAcIne. 


All the elements of tone are combined in the one word, quality. The 
most important thing about a tone is how it sounds. If the quality is 
musical the pupil may feel assured he is producing the tone correctly. 
The difficulty lies in knowing when the quality is musical. 

To be able to judge accurately in the matter of tone quality one must 
have had wide musical experience and thorough training. 

One’s judgment of tone depends upon his taste, and his taste is the 
measure of his development along the line of beauty. 

To say that every one knows a good tone when he hears it, is far from 
the truth. The difference between a good teacher and an inferior one, is 
that one does know absolutely and the other is governed by an imper- 
fectly formed taste, hence is unreliable. , 

The elements of a musical tone are smoothness, steadiness, sympathy, 
volume, and resonance. 

The thought of the pupil should be directed aun toward these 
elements of tone quality until his taste is formed. When that is done the 
most difficult, as well as the most important, part of voice production is 
accomplished, for the pupil then has a standard by which to work, with- 
out which he is helpless. 

Most uncultivated voices are lacking in the clement of sympathy. The 
tone is hard and unemotional, just the opposite from what the singing 
tone must be. 

If the teacher is awake to this, and from the beginning insists on qual- 
ity rather quantity, he will soon notice a gratifying improvement. 

Every phase of human feeling has an appropriate tone color or qual- 
ity, and every shade of tone color, from the brightest to the most somber, 
must be at the command of the singer. 

It is best, however, in the first work in tone quality to establish a nor- 
mal tone, one neither very bright nor very somber, but mellow, rich, and 
sympathetic. 
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- Exercise No. 20. 
ie 4 = 
oO 


Let the mouth fall slightly open, lips loose, throat relaxed: Take a 
comfortable breath through the lips. See that everything about the 
throat is in a state of repose. Let the tone come without disturbing the 
throat. 

Sing with half voice. Sustain the tone at an even power. Breathe 
at the beginning of each measure. | 

Extravagant positions of the lips for vowels are not only unnecessary 
but harmful. It is possible even to sing oo and 6 without rounding and 
contracting the lips. 

In Exercise No. 20 sing o without rounding the lips. 

Transpose to suit the voice. 


Exercise No. 21. 


is el 
(exe) 
00-C 


The musical tone is never heard in the throat, but seems to form itself 
in the front of the roof of the mouth, around the lips, and in the cavities 
of the head. . 

In No. 21, without rounding the lips, bring them close together, and 
sing 00 softly, as if it were blown from the lips. Transpose upward as 
high as C or D. 

When oo is established the correet placing of @ may be gained by 
beginning with oo and changing to é before déscending. The placing of 
é must be the same as that of 00; that is, it should seem to focus in the 
same place. The lips remain practically the same for both oo and é. 

No. 21 will be found very effective in beginning the placing of the 
upper part of the female voice. 


Exercise No. 22. 
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Develop an even scale. Sing descending scales slowly at first. Sing 
all tones of the same power (sostenuto) and quality, and pass smoothly 
from one tone to another (legato). 

Begin with scale of A for altos and basses, with C for sopranos and 
tenors. Lips, lower jaw, and throat relaxed. 


Exercise No. 23. 





Begin softly and swell upper tone before descending. Descend rap- 
idly. If the throat is free, the tone will rest easily in the front of the 
mouth. Transpose. 

Begin with A for altos and basses. 

When o is thoroughly placed, use aw, then ah. These vowels must 
all focus in about the same place, in the front of the mouth and head. 


° 


SoME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIFFERENT VOICES. 


The male and female voices differ in some respects, and these differ- 
ences must be taken into consideration in training them. 
For instance, in the female voice there usually is an uneven spot about 





another about 22 | and still another at 


eI These are known as changes of register. The upper E 


and F is rarely mentioned in speaking of the registers of the female voice, 





but it is equally as noticeable as either of the other two, and I am con- 
vinced that the failure to recognize it is ane cause of so many baci placed 
soprano voices. 

It matters little what causes these uneven places in the voice if we 
know how to remove them. | 

The most effective way is to carry the upper register down over the 
break. Hence, if the breaks are very noticeable, the exercises should be 
done descending for awhile until the voice becomes more even. 

For the change at the lower E and F, the following exercise, if 
practiced carefully, will usually build up the weak tones in a few months: 
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Exercise No. 24. 


—| OS = 
as 
: eras 
e 
oh 


ah 


Carry the middle register quality down to the lowest tone. Trans- 
pose upward by half steps until the lowest pitch is D. Chest tones 
should not be carried higher than D, space below. 

The vowel é is especially recommended for strengthening the weak 
tones in this part of the voice; also humming the exercise, using m or n. 

The other two changes should be treated in essentially the same way. 
Exercises 21, 22, 23, used with a light voice and transposed upward as 
the voice develops, build up the weak tones and produce an even scale. 
- While this is doing scales should be sung descending. 

What to do with the upper end of the male voice, especially the tenor, 
is one of the problems in voice building. The quality of the male voice 
should be full and ringing throughout, but that quality in the upper end 
of the tenor voice, with an easy production, is something rarely heard. 

To have a correct understanding of the upper part of the male voice, 
it should be noticed that all voices, male and female, do about the same 
things at the same absolute pitches. 

The female voice is a continuation of the male voice, with the upper 
end of the male voice overlapping the lower end of the female voice, as 
in the following diagram : 





ey 


| Female voice. 

















|_——@ ——— ——— 
— 
: ae etn ert Lacoste 
Bens 4 Male voice. | 
ee | 





I have used three octaves of the vocal compass as sufficient for the 
illustration. It will be seen that the voices have the middle octave in 
common. The lower octave of the female voice being the upper octave 
of the male voice. 

We often hear female voices, especially altos, sing open tones on Mid- 
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dle C, D, and even E flat. These are the same absolute pitches at which 
we hear open tones in the male voice. 

Again: All voice teachers know that if a soprano or alto persists in 
carrying the chest voice up to G or A, it will weaken the middle register 
and ruin that part of the voice. Later these chest tones disappear one by 
one, and the voice becomes useless. Some Grand Opera singers could 
be named who have succeeded in doing just this thing. 

If a baritone or tenor persistently forces a thick chest tone up to G or 
A, same absolute pitches, he will have a similar experience. The upper 
tones gradually become more difficult, and disappear one by one. The 
voice becomes shorter, the quality deteriorates, and at the time when he 
should be doing his best work he finds his voice is useless. 

How shall we restore the voice of the soprano or alto who has carried 
the lower register up beyond its legitimate limits? The lighter quality 
and mechanism of the middle register must be developed and carried down 
as low as possible. It should be practiced as low as middle C, or even 
B flat. : 

The tenor must be treated in the same way. He must learn how to 
release the upper part of the voice, and use a mechanism corresponding 
to the middle register of the female voice. 

This requires, by way of preparation, a perfectly relaxed throat and 
a great deal of light voice practice throughout the middle of the compass. 

In many tenor voices this can be assisted greatly by carrying the light 
voice, known as falsetto, downward. ‘This voice is identical with the mid- 
dle register of the female voice. The difference in the power being due 
to the constant use, both in speaking and singing of the female middle 
register and the entire lack of use of the male falsetto. 

The male falsetto is the relic of the boy’s voice, which all know to be 
the same as the adult female voice. No possible harm can come from its 
use, and I have seen in many cases the pure head voice, with chest quality, 
come from the practice of the falsetto. 

I have found quite a number of voices that had no falsetto register. 
In such cases I should not try to develop one. 

All vocal exercises should be as simple as possible, and be done with 
out accompaniment, except in case of solfeggios and melodic exercises. 

All vocal practice should be done standing, the chest high, head on the 
level, the mouth slightly open, the entire body free from rigidity. 

Never try to hold the throat open. The less one knows about his 
throat while singing the better off is he. Relax the throat, leave it alone, 
and it will adjust itselt unconsciously. 
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Exercises 25-30 axe a continuation of the work in tone quality. The 
points to be developed are a loose vibrant (resonant) tone and an even 
scale. 

Bring the lips close together for sh, but do not round them. If the 
throat is sufficiently relaxed the tone will vibrate around the lips. This 
is resonance. 

Keep the same quality throughout the exercise. Do not let the vibra- 
tion leave the tone when going from one tone to the next. The tone 
must be absolutely continuous and the quality remain the same. 

It is understood that these exercises are to be kept within the easy 
compass of the voice and transposed as the voice develops. 


Exercise No. 235. 


Carry upward to five of the key and return. 


pnt heen ae 


Exercise No. 26. 


Up to five of the key and return. 


ah 
oh 


Exercise No. 27. 


as eed 











Exercise No. 28. 


ah 
oh 
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Exercise No. 29. 


Altos and Basses in this key. Tenors and Sopranos in C, DP and D. 


ee eT Ti ————— ————— 
SS ee 
vw a TC a Ce a Tv an 
ah 


oh 


Exercise No. 30. 





Exercise No. 32. 


Transpose to the top of the voice. Diminish through the ascending chord, always taking upper 


tone softly. 

CS SRF EI TR NE TIT FETE Tne 
_———— Pp 
2 im L 
(Sal 
@ b 
m es S-, 
ah 
ro) 


Listen to the tone. It is easier to hear another’s voice than your own. 
The most important thing about the tone is how 7t sounds. 
The following exercises are for gaining greater flexibility : 


Exercise No. 33. 


Transpose. 
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Exercise No. 34. 





Transpose. 
: PREETI, 
Ieee! i 
6 Sel 
Oo 
oe -- 
ah 
oh 


Exercise No. 338. 


Transpose. 





Exercise No. 36. 


Transpose. 








Exercise No. 38. 













ge —+~- = 
go Sng yd 26 6 og 








oe 
Exercise No. 39. 
ATTACK. 
Scere 
oo STG pat ah 
Ah 


oh ah a ce 
ah a é a ah 
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Each group is to be done with a single breath. A slight sinking at 
the diaphragm for each tone. Practice with very light voice. 

Transpose upward by half-steps. 

The object of this exercise is to cultivate precision in attack through- 
out the voice. 





ENUNCIATION 


VowrE.L ForMATION. 


There are two elements of speech, namely, vowels and consonants. 

Vowels are the emotional elements; consonants are the intellectual 
elements. | 

Various emotions may be expressed with vowels alone, but to express 
definite ideas consonants are required to form syllables and words. 

Vowels are formed without interference of any of the organs of 
speech, hence the entire range of vowel sounds may be produced in sue- 
cession without interrupting the flow of tone. It is the consonants, the 
articulating elements, which destroy the continuity of the tone and make 
it difficult to sing legato. 

Vowels are produced with an open channel from the vocal cords to 
the outer air. 

Consonants are produced by the partial or complete closing of this 
channel by interference of the lips, tongue, teeth, and soft palate. 

It is not within the design of this book to discuss the large number of 
vowel sounds in the English language, but to suggest for practice such a 
list as will give the student a good foundation for the study of singing. 

The mouth is the mold in which vowels are cast, but the student is 
warned againt extravagant positions of the lips and mouth in forming 
vowels. 

The conscientiousness of students oftentimes leads them into what is 
nothing less than facial contortions, and the effect is ludicrous rather than 
artistic. 

This extraneous muscular activity is often so pronounced that the 
listener is unable to ignore it, and whatever good there may be in the 
song is lost. 

All vowel sounds can be made with the lips practically at rest, and 
they should be practiced in this way. 

The vowels to be considered here are 00, oh, ah, 4, é. 
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At the pitch F —| form oo without rounding the lips. 


Bring the lips close together, but let them be perfectly relaxed. Protrud- 
ing and puckering the lips for 00 and oh kills the vowel; that is, destroys 
its resonance, hence it is to be avoided. 

Practice oo in this way on different pitches around F until a pure 
vibrant tone is secured. 

O is formed with loose lips slightly farther apart than for oo. It 
should be practiced in the manner prescribed for oo. 

Treat ah, 4, and é in the same way. 

This practice should be done with lips, tongue, lower jaw, and throat 
thoroughly relaxed. 
No conscious physical effort is required. The less conscious effort 
there is in the tone the better it is likely to be. 

When the student can form these vowels in the manner suggested, 
they should be practiced in the following way : 


Exercise No. 40. 


Transpose. 





Exercise No. 41. 


Transpose. 





These exercises are to be practiced with each vowel until all vowels are 
equally easy. For additional practice with é see Exercise No. 21. 

It must not be forgotten in this, as in all practice, that by far the most 
important thing is forming correct tone concepts. Indeed there can be 
no perfect vowel formaticn without first having a correct mental picture. 
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When this is formed it will be found there is little to be done con- 
sciously with the lips, mouth, and throat, but that all vowels can be sung 
without disturbing the facial expression. 

The child learning to speak has no thought of position of mouth and 
throat. He is not conscious of possessing such things. He attempts to 
produce certain sounds with no thought whatever about the mechanism. 

It is the same when one attempts to learn a foreign language. The 
essential thing is the ear training, learning how it sounds, not how it feels 
or looks on paper. 

Next in order practice combinations of vowels. 


Exercise No. 42. 


SS et 


t- so 





oo oh ah 
Awe meee 

In practicing these groups the aim must be to make them the same in 
quality. All vowels do not form in the same part of the mouth or focus 
at the same point. 

One explains it by considering ah as the normal or middle tone with 
oh and oo back of it, and 4 and é in front of it, and it is true that while 
oo seems to form at the lips, the cavity which forms it is farthest back im 
the throat. The oh is next to it with ah, 4, and é@ in order, working for- 
ward toward the teeth. 

Uncultivated voices always make oo and oh more somber than A and 
a and @ brighter, the a ost s poate being so bright as to be thin and 
unmusical. 


Exercise No. 43. 


Vics cers as 
ee = SS — 
bisa ee ee er ae i a a ee 
oo oh ah a € 


The vowels should now be practiced as in Exercise No. 41, the 
aim being to make them all the same quality or color. Without having 
mastered this, one’s singing will be uneven and amateurish. 

If these vowels are practiced until they are perfectly formed and 
placed, the quality even, and adapted to purposes of singing, sympathetic, 
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emotional, and resonant, the attentive student will have little difficulty 
in forming all the vowel sounds required in English singing. 

Students often find some one of the vowels more difficult than the 
others. This can be traced to an imperfect relaxation of the vocal mech- 
anism. These difficulties will disappear along with muscular tension. 


DovusLe VoweELs. 


There are in English a number of double vowels. Jor example, ‘i is 
ah-ee, Ais dee. O is 6-00. 

Care should be taken that these do not sound like words of two syl- 
lables. 

We often hear night pronounced nah-eet, lay, lay—ee, and no, no—oo. 

Especially is this true if the word containing the double vowel is pro- 
longed, or if it is sung to two notes. 

‘* Last night the nightingale,’’ is often begun, ‘‘ Last nah—eet,’’ giy- 
ing both parts of the vowel equal quantity. 

‘¢ Oh for the wings,’’ etc., is sung Oh—oo for the wings. 

The following is so common among vocal students as to be almost uni- 
versal : 


ra EY J 


Ah-ee will a- rah-eeze 
-I will a - rise 


The rule for double vowels is to prolong the initial part of the vowel 
the entire length of the note, when it is sung to but one note, and make 
the final part or vanish very short, just as the note is left. 

When such a vowel is sung to two notes, the initial part is to be car- 
ried to the second note before the vanish is made. 


‘eal 
ah-ah-ee 

If it is sung to a large number of notes the initial part is carried to 
the last before the vanish is made. 

A class of words usually mispronounced in singing, is such words as 
at, and, hand, land, ask, last, etc. To use the vowel short a, as in hat, 
in such words, produces a tone quality that is unmusical. In all such 
words the vowel should be ah. Not broad ah, as in arm, but that vowel 
which Webster indicates for the word ash. 
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Words ending in en, lasten, spoken, ete., are often sung as if the 
vowel in the last syllable were short «, wh. In all such words the vowel 
in the last syllable should be eA. 

People is often sung peopul. This is too guttural, although it is 
sanctioned by some writers on voice culture. As nearly as can be de- 
scribed on paper this vowel should be about half way between wh and eh. 
Not a guttural wh, but wh which is high in the throat and inclined 
toward eh. | : 


ENUNCIATION, 


CoNSONANTS. 


In good singing there is almost no direct control of the organs of 
speech. The action of the lips, tongue, and lower jaw is involuntary, 
and is governed by the tone concept. 

The exaggerated mouth gymnastics, through which so many students 
are forced to go, is not only unnecessary, but positively pernicious. 

The singer’s face should at all times refiect the spirit of the song. 
This is impossible when his enunciation is an unbroken series of grimaces. 

Vowels are made with no obstruction in the vocal channel. Conso- 
nants are formed at points of interference. They are the result of ob- 
structions placed in the vocal channel. These obstructions are the lips, 
teeth, tongue, and soft palate, which are used in different combinations. 

Many singers prefer to sacrifice the consonants rather than the legato, 
hence the prevalence of imperfect enunciation. 

It should be the aim of every student to so master the delivery of 
consonants that he may enunciate distinctly, and at the same time preserve 
a pure legato. This requires much careful practice, but it is within the 
possibilities of any earnest student. 

Let us begin with those consonants which are formed farthest forward, 
p, 6, m. 

These three consonants are formed with closed lips. Note the differ- 
ence. £ has no pitch, but is given a slight percussion by a quick 
action of the lips. £& has pitch, but it will be noticed no breath escapes 
either through the mouth or nose while singing it. Only the amount of 
breath which can be contained in the cavity above the vocal cords can be 
used, hence it must, of necessity, be short. It should have the pitch of 
the vowel following it. 
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MM has pitch, but breath escapes through nose while singing it, hence it - 
is a nasal tone. 

These consonants are to be practiced both as initial and final. In 
the practice of initial consonants the effect of distinct enunciation is 
gained by prolonging the consonant an instant, then passing quickly to 
the vowel. Give final consonants a short impulse. 


Exercise No. 44. 


ca aaa areas 


Initial—Pay bay may 
Final— Ape Abe aim 














Next, those consonants. which are made with the tip of the tongue 
against the hard palate just above the upper teeth. 


Exercise No. 45. 


| SEES ear eee 


Initial—Tay day lay nay 
Final — Fate fade fail fain 











F and v are made by bringing the upper teeth in contact with the 
lower lip; v has pitch, f has not. 


Exercise No. 46. 


Initial—Fain vain 
Final — Loaf love 





S and z are formed with the tip of the tongue, close to the hard palate, 
just above the upper teeth. Z has pitch, s has not. 
Initial seal, zeal. Final lease, breeze. 
Use Exercise No. 45 for practice of this and three following exercises : 
K and g are made with the middle tongue vauchine the upper teeth. @ 
has pitch, & has not. 
Initial—kane, gain. 


Final—luck, bug. 
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Ch and j are made with the middle tongue against the upper teeth 
and the tip against the hard palate, just above the upper teeth. J has 
pitch, ch has not. 

Initial—chin, June. 
Final—reach, edge. 


Th, in such words as thin, thick, etc., has no pitch. Th in the, they, 
thou, etc., has pitch, and is made by vocalizing with the tip of the tongue 
between the teeth. 

Initial—thin, then. 
Final—myth, with. 


Y is like a very close é in such words as ye, yea, you, ete. The 
proper effect is produced by prolonging the 6 an instant, then passing 
suddenly to the next vowel—e—i—yea; e—o0—you. 

Practice at different pitches. 

W has the sound of 00 in we, way, woe, ete. 

Phonetically we, way, woe, are oo—-e, 00-4, 00-6. W, when followed 
by A, is silent. 

Note the difference—wheel, weal, white, will. 

f, at the beginning of a word, should be trilled. 

In trilling 7 the tip of the tongue vibrates against the hard palate, 
just above the upper teeth. Use the following as an exercise : 

fee, ray, rah, raw. Practice as in Exercise No. 44. 

Ts and ds, coming at the end of words, are made with the tip of the 
tongue against the hard palate near the upper teeth. Ds has pitch. Use 
the following for practice : 

Flats, lads huts, buds. 

The practice of phrases should now be undertaken, the aim of which 
must be to enunciate every consonant, initial, and final distinctly without 
interrupting the flow of tone. This is legato. 








Come with me now, 

When the roses bloom, 

Round and round they ran, 
Then they threw them through. 
When we walk with you, 

Let us hope and trust, 

Eat and drink all day, 

Bear with boys and bees. 
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These, and others the teacher may select, are to be recited at different 
pitches in the middle of the voice. | 

remember, that knowing how these consonants should sound is more 
important even than knowing. how to hold the lips, tongue, teeth, and 
soft palate. 

The correct mental concept does much toward forming correct posi- 
tions of the organs of speech. 


PHRASING. 


The basis of phrasing can be reduced to a few principles, and the 
application of these principles will be governed by the nature of the com- 
position and the meaning of the words. 

How logically they are applied will depend upon the imagination and 
general musical intelligence of the performer or director. 

The following diagram may be used as a basis: 


( Legaro—Connect smoothly. 


To sustain. 
Organ tone. 





SOSTENUTO i 


Accelerando. 

oe | Ritardando. 

| . oe Rubato. 
| 


THE ee raid. 


BE arcs 


Pown Diminuendo. 
Sforzando. 


oe 


Different shades of 
ia tone color, from bright to 
somber, as the words demand. 


CoNnTRAST ye Cresendo. 


| 
Other forms of variation or contrast are used, such as staccato, the 


various embellishments, appogiatura, mordent, trill, etc., but the above 
will serve as a basis in reducing phrasing to a tangible form. 
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Tue APpPLicATION. 


All rules of expression, like the rules of harmony and composition 
grow out of what sounds well, but it takes most people a long time te 
learn what sounds well. 

The beginner in harmony will load his exercises with fifths, octaves, 
and all manner of impossible voice leadings, and yet his ear is not offended 
by it. He has not yet learned what sounds well. 

The vast amount of unmusical composition with which the country is 
flooded, is due to the fact that composers rush into print before they 
know what sounds well. 

Singers often do the most atrocious things with a smile of intense sat- 
isfaction, because they have not learned what sounds well. 

But even a knowledge of the rules of composition and singing is not 
sufficient. There must be general culture, refinement, a development of 
the finer sensibilities and the graces of spirit. 

There must be a knowledge of ‘‘the eternal fitness of things.’’ 

For example, sing the following Amen staccato and note the incon- 
gruity : 





Sing it legato and note the improvement. 
Or the following : 





Sing it first ff, then pp, and note the relative fitness. 
It will serve to illustrate the principles of phrasing if we put a compo- 
sition through a process of evolution. 
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In the following song the first reading should be at an even power, 
medium voice, from beginning to end, keeping the tone continuous 
throughout each phrase. This establishes sostenuto and legato. 

It will be seen, however, that sung in this way it is monotonous. 

In the second reading introduce all the variations in tempo, but keep 
the even power. Notice the retard at ‘‘ Woodland Hill.’’ The hold over 


the following word ‘‘J.’’ The tempo rubato in the same phrase which 
is made by accelerating the first part of the phrase and retarding the last 
part. A slight retard at ‘‘dreaming;’’ also at ‘‘singing of you,’’ and 
the hold at ‘‘of.”’ 

In the third reading introduce all the variations in power. Remem- 
ber, no phrase should be held entirely stationary. The variations in 
power are clearly indicated. It is not necessary to go into them in 
detail. 

In the fourth reading introduce the variations in tone color. To the 
singer whose imagination is active, the variations in color soon become 
spontaneous. They are suggested by the meaning of the words. 

For example, in the phrase, ‘‘I think of you in the day time, I 
dream of you by night,” the last half of the phrase would have a slightly 
different color from the first. 

Or, ‘‘And tears are blinding my sight,’’ should have a more emo- 
tional color than, ‘‘ I hear a low breath in the lime-tree.’’ 

These suggestions, in phrasing, form the skeleton of interpretation. 
They will serve to show the student a few of the resources by means of 
which he may avoid monotony and incongruity. To this must be added 
distinct enunciation, an intelligent delivery, the evidence of design in every 
word and phrase, the lights and shades, the touches of the imagination 
revealing the artistic personality. These constitute the aroma of the song, 
the thing we call art, which can not be reduced to a mathematical formula, 
or put upon paper. It is the reflection of spirit. 

The following numbers will show how these things may be worked 
out with a choir or chorus. 
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LAST NIGHT. 
(SEHNSUCHT.) 
CHRISTIAN WINTHER, HALFDAN KJERULF. 
Andante. p = 
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ast night the night-in- gale woke me, Last 
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It sang in the gold-en moon - light, From 
I wake and would you were here, love, And 
see you in all a-round me, ‘The 


night, when all was still, 
dream of you by night, 
could not if I would; I 




















CULM. the wood-land hill. I  o-pen’d my win-dow so gent - ly, I 
tears 2. are blinding mysight. I hear a low breathin the lime - tree, The 


Streati... the night, the wood. The flow-ers that slum-ber so gent - ly, The 
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look’d on the dream-ing dew, . . And oh! the bird, my dar-ling, Was 
wind isms tlioate-citge = thro 3... 3 And oh! the night, my dar-ling, Is 
stars dieupave: ethe: blue, - 33 3 Oh! heaven it - self, my dar-ling, Is 

















ae mes ov 


sing - ing, sing-ing of you, of you. 
sigh - ing, sigh-ing for you, for you. 
pray-ing, pray-ing for you, for you. 








a _ 
co PN Tempo i. ee = 
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THE PARTING. 





pe 
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First Reapinc.—Sing with medium power. Observe no marks of 
expression. The aim of the first reading is a continuous tone of one 
power, sostenuto and legato. 

SEconD Rreapinc.—The aim of the second reading is to add to the 
first the variations in tempo, at the words, ‘‘I did not dare’’ to begin to 
accelerate and continue to ‘‘tell.’’ Make a slight retard on the first three 
beats of that measure, and prolong the tone two beats for the hold. Re- 
sume the original tempo at ‘‘I smiled.’’ Make a slight vetard near the 
end of the phrase. 

Tuirp Reapinc.—Now add the variations in power. Begin pp and 
make but a slight crescendo in the first phrase. Introduce the sforzando 
in the form of a light throb on the word ‘‘ breathe.’’ 

Begin the second phrase p, and make the cres. a little strenger than 
in the first phrase. 

The third phrase begins p and builds up to f on the word ‘‘tell,’’ but 
while it. is held make a slight dimznuendo. The fourth phrase begins 
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medium power, with a gradual dim. toward the end. Breathe at 
‘‘smiled,’’ sing the remainder of the phrase with one breath. 

Rycera Reapine.—Add variation in tone color. A darker tint at 
‘*the mournful truth’’ a little brighter at ‘‘I smiled.”’ 

Another example, and one of the best, is Barnby’s Sweet and Low. 


SWEET AND LOW. 
Met. Pa —- 8o. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, JOSEPH BARNLY. 
pp Larghetto. 











I. Sweet and low, sweet and low, Wind of the west -ern sea; Low, low, 
2. Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, Fa - ther will come to thee Book Rest, rest on 
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breathe “e blow, Wind of the west - ern sea; O- ver the rol - ling 
moth - er’s breast, Fa-ther will come to thee soon; Fa - ther will come to his 
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wa - ters go, mo from the dy-ing moon and blow, Blowhim a- gain to 


babe inthe nest, Sil - ver sails all out of the west, Un - der the sil - ver 
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me, While my lit - tle one, while my pret-ty ome sleeps............ 
moon, Sleep, my lit - tle one, sleep, my pret-ty one, sleep. ........... 
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First Reaping.—/?p throughout—legato and sostenuto. 


Srecenp Rreapinc.— Medium power throughout—legato and sostenuto. 


Turrp Reapine.—Make an accelerando at ‘‘ Over the rolling waters 
go.’? Retard the next phrase. Together these form a tempo rubato. 
Follow the other tempo marks as indicated. 


Fourrs Reapine.—Introduce variations in power. Read carefully 
all the marks of expression which have to do with power. 


Firrnh Reapinc.—Enunciate ‘‘low’’ in first and second measures, with 
a percussion amounting to a mild sforzando. At ‘‘blow’’ the sforzando 
should be pronounced and drawn back to the vanishing point before being 
released. 

By this time the composition will produce an entirely different effect 
from that of the first reading, and the truth of the statement that ‘‘ vari- 
ation is the first law of musical expression,’’ will be clearly seen. 


ON CONDUCTING. 


That there is a difference in conductors need not be argued. Not 
every one who stands in front of a chorus and beats time can be called a 
conductor. Neither is the ability to keep a chorus from breaking down 
sufficient to merit the title, although it must be admitted such a faculty is 

a saving grace. me 
| The relation of the conductor to the chorus is the same as that of the 
pianist to the piano. He is the performer, the chorus is the instrument. 

The orchestra must be considered, not as a large number of instru- 
ments, but one great instrument upon which the conductor plays. 

The conductor, then, if he is to be anything more than a time beater, 
must have well-defined ideas of interpretation, and a lucid, sensible way 
of making them known to his choir. 

First of all, he must be a good reader. He must be able to hear 
with his eyes and see with his ears. He must be able to look at a four- 
part composition, and hear it distinctly. He must be able to read har- 
monically as well as melodically, and his eye must be trained to see and 
follow any number of parts at once. 
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He must have a strong rhythmic feeling. Not of the metronome 
variety altogether, for rhythm in the hands of a good conductor is elastic, 
and is one of the elements of artistic expression. 

He must have a clear sense of proportion, that he may develop the 
composition logically and preserve its unity. 

He must have a quick imagination, a strong emotional sense, and a 
reliable dramatic instinct. 

With this equipment he goes before his chorus. He knows what he 
wants. They do not. How shall they be made to know? 

Most conductors talk too much. The good conductor makes his baton 
do the talking. 

The conductor who talks it out with his chorus will not have their eyes 
and atterition while they are singing. This he must have if the perform- 
ance is to be anything but mechanical. 

One of the most important things in conducting is to have the singers 
so trained that the baton is never out of their range of vision. Then, if 
they are made to understand that every effect will be indicated by the 
baton, the conductor will have no trouble in bringing out whatever ideas 
he may have of interpretation. 

Two things the conductor should insist upon as a basis—a well-defined 
rhythm and distinct enunciation. These will keep the singers together and 
establish a feeling of security. 
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The idea that any kind of rhythmical motion is conducting is erroneous. 
‘Tet everything be done decently and in order,’’ applies to the use of 
the baton. | 

An angular, erratic beat is an offense to the eye and disconcerting to 
the singers. 

The beat should be easy, graceful, and elastic, but always definite. 

The singer should be able always to tell what part of the measure is 
singing by looking at the baton. 

The conductor’s arm should never be rigid. 

The rigid arm causes the beats to assume the form of right angles, 
and in a short time causes fatigue. 

The beat should be elastic. There should be a slight rebound at the 
end of the down beat, thus: 
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The following are the proper movements for the different kinds of 
measure. 


Dovusite MEASURE 





(JUADRUPLE 
MEASURE 





SEXTUPLE 
MeEAsvuRE 


The figures show where each beat begins. 


The advantage in beating triple measure down, right, up, is that it 
does not bring the hand of the conductor in front of his musie. 
If the music begins on the first beat in the measure there should be a 


preliminary beat, thus e to prepare the singers, otherwise they will 


not be prepared, and the attack will be uncertain. The conductor should 
not put the singers at such a disadvantage. 
If the music begins on the last half of the up beat, the beat should be 


divided to insure a perfect attack, thus: e 


When observing a hold it is best to beat the length of the note, then 
hold the baton stationary rather than hold it stationary from the beginning 
of the note. Especially is this necessary if one is conducting an orchestra. 
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The orchestral player has but his own part before him, and he must know 
where he is in the measure. 

Two elements of great importance are the attack and the finish. The 
singers must start and stop together. 

The only way to secure a perfect attack is for every singer to respond 
promptly to the baton. If singers are taught to do this the attack of a 
chorus of four hundred should be as prompt and unanimous as of a chorus 
of forty. 

The finish of a phrase, especially after a hold, can only be done cor- 
rectly by having every eye on the baton. Avoid a sweeping whole arm 
movement in making such an ending. A movement of a few inches is 
better and less ostentatious. 

Avoid all extravagant gestures that mean nothing. The conductor 
who works himself into a frenzy while the chorus goes calmly on its way 
regardless of him, is making a spectacle of himself, to say the least. 

The best conductor is the one who gets the greatest results with the 
least visible effort. 

In order to be successful the conductor must have the respect and con- 
fidence of his singers. They must have perfect confidence in him, both as 
@ musician and a man. 

The conductor who has gained this will find his work easy. Without 
‘it he can only fail. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF ANTHEM MUSIC. 
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THE CHOIR subscription list is growing every month. It 
prints more matter, and we believe more available music for choirs, 
than any other anthem journal. The literary matter is furnished by 
Chas. M. Fillmore, and is first-class reading. It is always suggest- 
ive and helpful to leaders and singers.. The music selections are 
in charge of J. H. Fillmore. They consist of anthems, special se- 
lections of various kinds of interest to choirs, an organ voluntary 
or two, and a“ Response after Prayer” for almost every issue. 
Constant care is exercised to keep the music from being too diffi- 
cult for the average volunteer choir. 


Some of the contributors are: J. B. Herbert, S.S. Myers, Chas. 
H. Gabriel, Finley Lyon, Fred. A. Fillmore, EK. l. Cranmer, Adam 
Geibel, D. S. Hakes, T. Martin Towne, E. K. Heiser, Dr. L. O. 
Emerson, and others. 
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528 Elm Street, 41-43 Bible House, 
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GOSPEL SONGS No.2. By Papier Hartsough and J. iH Fillmore. 
For Sunday-schools and evangelistic meetings. A great book. 256 
pages. Cloth binding, $25 per one hundred, by freight or Stee 
limp muslin, $20 per one hundred, by freight or express. Me 

“THE PATHWAY OF PRAISE. For Sunday-schools and Gospel 
meetings. By E. T. Hildebrand and C. J. Gilbert. Printed in both ~ 
round and shaped notes. State which notation is wanted. $25 per a 
100, in cloth binding, by freight or express; Paee per 100, in pone % 
muslin, by freight or express. ps: 

JEWELS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. A collection of songs ‘for 
primary classes and Juniors. The best little book for the ie 
Copy, by mail, 10 cents; $1.15 per dozen, prepaid. 

THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL. Any church that is looking for. eo 
new hymnal should see “ The New Praise Hymnal.” In our judgment oy 
it is the finest collection of Church hymns and Gospel songs for popu- ~ | 
lar use ever printed. Every lover of sacred music should have an 7% 
individual copy of this extraordinary book. Half leather binding, 85 
cents; vellum cloth, 65 cents. 576 pages, and handsome. oe 

THE’ TEMPERANCE SONGSTER. A new book, by Miss Anna A. 
. Gordon, Vice-President-at-Large of the W. C. T. U. The author of a 

number of popular song books for Temperance and Prohibition organi- 
zations. Compiled, first of all, for use in Medal Contests, but is @ | 
equally adapted for use in all Temperance meetings where music is”) 4h tae 
in demand. Price, 35 cents. 7) Re 
. PROHIBITION SONGS. Edited ‘by Chas. M. and J. H. Fillmore, 

with special contributions by Fred A. Fillmore, Dr, J. B. Herbert and 
Chas. H. Gabriel. Revised and enlarged. 224 pages. Red cloth 
binding, 35 cents a copy, postpaid; limp muslin, 25 cents a Copy, post- 
paid. i 

TRIUMPHANT PRAISE. ‘This is the title of a new anthem book 
by Fred A. Fillmore. For easy anthems with beauty and power in ~ 
them, “'Triumphant Praise” is the best. 208 pages bound in boards. — 
Price, 75 cents; $7.20 per dozen, not prepaid. oi 

FILLMORE’S MALE CHOIR Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Combined. A fine. mn 
coliection of Gospel songs for male’ voices. 385 cents, postpaid. aH ie 

FILLMORE’S WOMEN’S CHOIR Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Combined. A 
choice selection of Gospel songs for women’s voices. 35 cents. tae 

THE PRACTICAL ORGAN INSTRUCTOR. By Fred A. Fillmore, 
$1.50, postpaid. \ : x ee . 

THE CHOIR. A monthly anthem journal. The best anthem 4 
monthly for voluntary choirs Ene itsh ed: Samples sent choir leaders Pe" Ah 
free. Eo ght 

For VIOLIN OUTFIT, or CORNET OUTFIT, or any Bandor __ 

Orchestra Instrument, or Band or Orchestra Music, write our 

Cincinnati House. We carry the best, and at satisfactory prices. 
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’ Boston Public Library 
Central Library, Copley Square 


, Division of 
Reference and Research Services 


Music Department 


The Date Due Card in the pocket indi- 
cates the date on or before which this - 
book should be returned to the Library. 


_ Please do not remove cards from this 
pocket. | 
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